Oxford and its Story

Browne at Wolvercote. The most considerable
incident that occurred during the fifteen days' siege
was a successful sortie in the direction of Headington
Hill, which was made by Colonel William Legge,
the governor of the town. Then Fairfax raised the
siege and moved north; a few weeks later the fateful
battle of Naseby was fought. Thereafter the King
finally made his way to Oxford from Newark. Here
for a while he was safe; but in the spring Fairfax
marched upon Oxford. The King was driven from
his last refuge. At three in the morning of 27th
April, disguised as a servant, with his beard and hair
closely trimmed, he passed over Magdalen Bridge in
apparent attendance upon John Ashburnham and a
scholar, one Hudson, " who understood the byeways
as well as the common, and was indeed a very skilful
guide." " Farewell, Harry," Glenham called out to
his sovereign, as he performed the governor's duty of
closing the gates behind him. Charles' departure was
kept so secret that Fairfax, who arrived before Oxford
on the fifth day after, sat down before the city, and
made his circumvallation before he knew of it.

The Duke of York and all the King's Council re-
mained shut up in Oxford. Fairfax found the city
well prepared for a siege.

"The rising ground to the north was protected by many
strong bulwarks flanking one another. Round about the
line, both upon the bulwarks and the curtain, was strongly
set with storm poles. Outside the ditch was a strong
palisade beyond which were many pits dug so that a single
footman could not without difficulty approach to the trench.
Within the city were 5000 foot, and the place was well
supplied with stores. All tbis strength being apprehended
and considered by Sir Thomas Fairfax, he concluded that
this was no place to be taken at a running pull, but likely
rather to prove a business of time, hazard and industry."

Accordingly he proceeded to make a fortified camp on
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